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Introduction: They Control Iraq, But 
Do They Control Themselves? 


Of course the people don’t want war. ... But after all, it is 
the leaders of the country who determine the policy, and it’s 
always a simple matter to drag the people along. ... All you 
have to do is tell them they are being attacked, and denounce 
the pacifists for lack of patriotism and exposing the country 
to danger. It works the same in any country. 

(Hermann Goering, speaking at the Nuremberg trials in 1946) 


The title of this book does not refer to the ancient kettles which 
disappeared from the museums and archaeological sites in the days 
after the collapse of Saddam Hussein’s regime (in all probability, 
to reappear after the appropriate time first on the black, then on 
the legitimate, art market): these kettles were mostly stolen, not 
borrowed, and the worry about the looting of museums and 
archaeological sites in Iraq again displayed the hypocrisy and 
pretence of the liberal attitude of ‘respect for other cultures’. The 
title refers to another kettle — the one in the joke evoked by 
Freud to illustrate the strange logic of dreams: (1) I never bor- 
rowed a kettle from you; (2) I returned it to you unbroken; (3) 
the kettle was already broken when I got it from you, Such an 
enumeration of inconsistent arguments, of course, confirms per 
negationem what it endeavours to deny — that I returned a broken 
kettle to you. 

Did not the same inconsistency characterize the justification of 
the war on Iraq in early 2003? (1) Saddam Hussein possesses 
weapons of mass destruction which pose a ‘clear and present 
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danger’ not only to his neighbours and Israel, but to all demo- 
cratic Western states. (2) So what were we to do when, in 
September 2003, David Kay, the CIA official in charge of the 
search for weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) in Iraq, had to 
concede that no such weapons had been found so far (after more 
than a thousand US specialists had spent months looking for 
them)? We move on to the next level: even if Saddam does not 
have any WMDs, he was involved with al-Qaeda in the 9/11 
attack, so he should be punished as part of the justified revenge 
for 9/11 and in order to prevent such attacks in the future. (3) 
However, again, in September 2003, even President George Bush 
had to concede: ‘We have no evidence that Saddam Hussein was 
involved with the September 11 attacks.’ So what do we do after 
this painful concession, given the fact that a recent opinion poll 
found that nearly 70 per cent of Americans believed the Iraqi 
leader was personally involved in those attacks? We move on to 
the next level: even if there is no proof of the link with al-Qaeda, 
Saddam's regime is a ruthless dictatorial regime, a threat to its 
neighbours and a catastrophe to its own people, and this fact alone 
provides reason enough to topple it. ...) The problem, again, 
was that there were too many reasons for the war. 

What conferred a semblance of consistency on this multitude of 
reasons was, of course, ideology. The images of Saddam endlessly 
repeated on our screens before the war (Saddam firing a rifle into 
the air) made him into some kind of Iraqi Charlton Heston — the 
president not only of Iraq, but also of the Iraqi Rifle Association. 
... The true interest of these images, however, is that they 
remind us how the ideological struggle is fought out not only at 
the level of arguments but also at the level of images: which image 
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will hegemonize a field, and function as the paradigmatic embo- 
diment of an idea, a regime, a problem. Recall (the now half- 
forgotten) Jessica Lynch, ‘the face of the war’: in an ideological 
gesture par excellence, she was elevated into the paradigm of the 
US soldier. Her story is to be read at three levels, which again 
correspond to the Lacanian triad Imaginary—Symbolic—Real (ISR). 
First there was the imaginary spectacle: the ordinary all-American 
girl-next-door, tender and fragile, the very opposite of the brutish 
soldier of our imagination. ... Then, of course, there was, the 
underlying ideological background, the symbolic level of media 
manipulation. And, last but not least, we should not forget the 
very ‘vulgar’ economic aspect: Jessica enlisted in the US Army in 
order to be able to pursue her studies afterwards, that is, to escape 
the small-town lower-class life of a rural community in crisis, so 
that when she ‘triumphantly’ returned home, this looked more 
like being brought back to a prison from which she had tried to 
break out — no wonder she looked uneasy, and the spectacle of 
her homecoming did not really catch on.” 

In contrast to the Gulf War of 1991, epitomized by the camera 
shot of a computer-guided projectile hitting its target, thereby 
depicting war as an abstract computer game (there were no 
battlefield reports during that war; the blackout was complete), 
the Iraqi war of 2003 was well characterized by the ‘embedded 
reporters’ — reporters staying with the troops, providing live 
coverage of their day-to-day life and the battles themselves, thus 
contributing the ‘human touch’ and generating an instant iden- 
tification of the spectator’s perspective with that of the soldier. 
With regard to this shift, it is crucial to note how both approaches 
are ‘abstract’ in the strict Hegelian—Marxian sense — if anything, 
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there is more truth about the actual nature of the war in the 
abstract-technological video-game approach. The ‘concrete’ 
depiction of the experience of combatants is abstract in the sense 
that it obfuscates the concrete totality which provides the true 
global meaning of the war. What, then, would have been the 
correct approach? Apropos of this war reporting, I am tempted to 
repeat the old Adornian critical comment: the truth is the very 
split between the two modes, the abstract-digital level and the 
‘human-touch’ level of individual experience — in other words, 
the truth is that this split is irreducible, that there is no common 
denominator between the two.* 

What, then, was the real reason for going to war? Strangely, 
there were, in effect, three: (1) a sincere ideological belief that 
the USA was bringing democracy and prosperity to another 
nation; (2) the urge brutally to assert and demonstrate uncon- 
ditional US hegemony; (3) control of Iraq’s oil reserves. Each of 
the three levels has a relative autonomy of its own, and should not 
be dismissed as a mere deceptive semblance. Recall the basic 
American reaction (at least) since the Vietnam War: we just try to 
do good, to help others, to bring peace and prosperity, and look 
what we get in return. . . . The fundamental insight of movies like 
John Ford’s Searchers and Michael Scorsese’s Taxi Driver is today, 
with the global American ideological offensive, more relevant 
than ever — we witness the resurgence of the figure of the “quiet 
American’, a naive benevolent agent who sincerely wants to bring 
democracy and Western freedom to the Vietnamese; it is just that 
his intentions totally misfire, or, as Graham Greene put it: ‘I 
never knew a man who had better motives for all the trouble he 


caused.’ 
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would have put it in his late works, they are knotted together. In 
its two appendices, this book thus follows the path of gradual 
‘abstraction’ from direct political analysis (or, rather, in Hege- 
lese, the path towards concrete totality): first, it questions the 
reference to democracy and its defence, which plays the central 
role in the justification for the war; then it goes into a more 
fundamental problem of the structure of domination that char- 
acterizes the contemporary social order. 

The hidden literary model for this book is what I consider E.L. 
Doctorow’s masterpiece, the supreme exercise in literary post- 
modernism, far superior to his bestselling Ragtime, or Billy 
Bathgate: his Lives of the Poets: Six Stories and a Novella — six totally. 
heterogeneous short stories (a son is set the task of concealing his 
father’s death; a drowned child is callously handled by rescuers; a 
lonely schoolteacher is shot by a hunter; a boy witnesses his 
mother’s act of infidelity; a car explosion kills a foreign school- 
girl) accompanied by a novella which conveys the confused 
impressions of the day-to-day life of a writer in contemporary 
New York who, as we soon guess, is the author of the six stories. 
The charm of the book is that we can reconstruct the process of 
the artistic working-through of the raw material of this day-to-day 
life. In the same way, the main chapter of Iraq: The Borrowed Kettle 
is a bric-d-brac of the author's immediate impressions and reactions 
to the unfolding story of the US attack on Iraq, followed by two 
appendices which provide more consistent theoretical analyses 
distilled from the immediate reactions to the Iraqi war: democ- 
racy and its discontents, the contemporary logic of domination 
(the shift from the Master’s discourse to the University 
discourse). 
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So, in the style of Magritte’s Ceci n’est pas une pipe, 1 should 
emphasize that Iraq: The Borrowed Kettle is not a book about Iraq — 
but the Iraqi crisis and war were not really about Iraq either. 
What one should resist apropos of Iraq is thus the temptation of 
false concreteness: ‘A terrible dictator was overthrown — what’s so 
bad about that!” Or — a more elaborate version — ‘After the 
Communist attempts to do good, which ended catastrophically, is 
it not preferable to have an act that may have bad motives (oil, 
imperialist hegemony), but good results?’ Michael Ignatieff wrote 
recently: ‘For me the key issue is what would be the best result 
for the Iraqi people — what is most likely to improve the human 
rights of 26 million Iraqis? What always drove me crazy about the 
opposition [to the war] was that it was never about Iraq. It was a 
referendum on American power.”° Paul Berman made the same 
point: ‘What we need to do is try and persuade people that this is 
not a war about Bush but about totalitarianism in the Middle 
East.’® One should counter such statements with a naive question: 
do Ignatieff and Berman seriously believe that the US attack on 
Iraq was motivated by the desire ‘to improve the human rights of 
26 million Iraqis’? Even if the improvement of life for the Iraqis 
may be a welcome ‘collateral’ effect of the overthrow of Sad- 
dam’s regime, can any serious analysis be allowed to forget the 
global context of the attack on Iraq, the new rules of international 
life that were exemplified and imposed by this attack? This — not 
sympathy for Saddam, nor abstract pacifism — was what moved 
millions in Western Europe to demonstrate against the war. 

One of the pop heroes of the USA—Iraq war was undoubtedly 
Muhammed Saeed al-Sahaf, the unfortunate Iraqi Information 
Minister who, in his daily press conferences, heroically denied 
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even the most evident facts, and stuck to the Iraqi line — when the 
US tanks were only a few hundred yards from his office, he 
continued to claim that the US TV shots of tanks on the Baghdad 
streets were just Hollywood special effects. In his very func- 
tioning as an excessive caricature, he thereby revealed the hidden 
truth of ‘normal’ reporting: there was no refined spin to his 
comments, just a plain denial. There was something refreshing 
and liberating about his interventions, which displayed a striving 
emancipated from the grip of facts, and thus of the need to spin 
away their unpleasant aspects; his stance was one of ‘Whom do 
you believe, your eyes or my words?’ Furthermore, sometimes he 
even hit on a strange truth. For example, confronted with claims 
that the Americans were in control of parts of Baghdad, he 
snapped back: “They aren’t in control of anything — they don’t 
even control themselves!’ 


Why not? In March 2003, Donald Rumsfeld engaged in a little bit 
of amateur philosophizing about the relationship between the 
known and the unknown: 


There are known knowns, These are things we know that we 
know. There are known unknowns. That is to say, there are 
things that we know we don’t know. But there are also 
unknown unknowns. There are things we don’t know we 
don’t know. 


What he forgot to add was the crucial fourth term: the ‘unknown 
knowns’, the things we do not know that we know — which is 


precisely the Freudian unconscious, the ‘knowledge which does 
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not know itself’, as Lacan used to say. If Rumsfeld thinks that the 
main dangers in the confrontation with Iraq are the ‘unknown 
unknowns’, the threats from Saddam whose existence we do not 
even suspect, we should reply that the main dangers are, on the 
contrary, the ‘unknown knowns’, the disavowed beliefs and 
suppositions we are not even aware of adhering to ourselves. 
These disavowed beliefs and suppositions — which America (the 
US political elite) does not control, since it is unaware of their 
very existence — are the ultimate topic of this book. 


Non Penis a Pendendo 


The Iraqi MacGuffin 


We all know what the Hitchcockian ‘MacGuffin’ is: the empty 
pretext which just serves to set the story in motion, but has no 
value in itself; in order to illustrate it, Hitchcock often quoted the 
following story: 


Two gentlemen meet on a train, and one is struck by the 
extraordinary package being carried by the other. He asks his 
companion, ‘What is in that unusual package you are car- 
rying there?’ The other man replies, “That is a MacGuffin.’ 
“What is a MacGuffin?’ asks the first man. The second says, 
‘A MacGuffin is a device used for killing leopards in the 
Scottish highlands.’ Naturally the first man says, ‘But there 
are no leopards in the Scottish highlands.’ ‘Well,’ says the 
second, ‘then that’s not a MacGufhn, is it?’ 


Do not the ‘Iraqi weapons of mass destruction’ fit the profile of 
the MacGuffin perfectly? (Incidentally, one of the most famous 
Hitchcockian MacGuffins is a potential weapon of mass destruc- 
tion — the bottles with ‘radioactive diamonds’ in Notorious!) Are 
they not also an elusive entity, never empirically specified? When, 
a couple of years ago, the UN inspectors were searching for them 
in Iraq, they were expected to be hidden in the most disparate 
and improbable places, from the desert (a rather logical location) 
to the (slightly irrational) cellars of the presidential palaces (so 
that, when the palace was bombed, they would poison Saddam 
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and his entire entourage?), allegedly present in large quantities, 
yet, as if by magic, manually moved around all the time by teams 
of workers. The more these weapons were destroyed, the more 
omnipresent and omnipotent their menace seemed, as if the 
destruction of the greater part of them supernaturally augmented 
the destructive power of the remainder. As such, by definition, 
they can never be found, and are therefore all the more dan- 
gerous. ... Now that none have been found, we have reached the 
last line of the MacGuffin story: ‘“‘Well,”’ said President Bush in 
September 2003, ‘‘then that’s not a MacGufhn, is it?’’’ 

In autumn 2003, when, after hundreds of investigators had 
searched high and low for WMDs, yet not a single one had been 
located, the public were posing the elementary question: ‘If there 
are no WMDs, why did we attack Iraq? Did you lie to us?’ No 
wonder the search for WMDs is gradually being elevated into a 
modern version of the search for the Holy Grail — David Kay, the 
CIA analyst who, in September 2003, wrote the report admitting 
that no weapons were to be found, qualified this concession by 
adding that it was too early to reach definitive conclusions, and 
much work remained to be done: ‘I think they’ll be digging up 
the relics of Saddam Hussein’s empire for the next hundred 
years.’ Tony Blair, a passionate Christian, has expressed his 
conviction that WMDs will be found in almost directly religious 
terms of credo qua absurdum: despite the lack of evidence, he 
personally is deeply convinced that they will be found. ... The 
only appropriate answer to this conundrum is not the boring 
liberal plea for innocence until guilt is proved but, rather, the 
point made succinctly by ‘Rachel from Scotland’ on the BBC 
website in September 2003: ‘We know he had weapons; we sold 
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him some of them.’ This is the direction a serious investigation 
should have taken. 

The problem with the basic refrain (‘Iraq is a big country, 
Saddam had lots of time to hide the WMDs, so give us more time 
and we will definitely find them!’) is that its structure is the same 
as that of a judge who first punishes the accused and then, forced 
to admit that he has no proof that the crime has in fact been 
committed, says: ‘Give me more time, and I promise you I will 
find material proof that will justify my punishment!’ So — first you 
punish, then you look for proof of the crime. Not to mention the 
fact that this, precisely, was what the UN weapons inspectors 
were asking for before the war — more time — but were scathingly 
dismissed by the USA. On the basis of all these facts, I am 
tempted to entertain the hypothesis that the Americans were not 
simply unsure whether Saddam had WMDs or not, but that they 
positively knew he did not have them — which is why they risked 
the ground offensive on Iraq. For, had the USA taken seriously its 
own claims that Iraq possessed WMDs which could be unleashed 
immediately, it probably would not have launched a ground 
assault, fearing too many casualties on its own side, but would 
have stuck to an air-bombardment campaign. 

Here, then, we have the first practical demonstration of what 
the Bush doctrine of preventive strikes means, a doctrine now 
publicly declared as the official American ‘philosophy’ of inter- 
national politics (in the thirty-one-page paper entitled ‘The 
National Security Strategy’ issued by the White House on 20 
September 2002). Its main points are: American military might 
should remain ‘beyond challenge’ in the foreseeable future; since 
the main enemy today is an ‘irrational’ fundamentalist who, 
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unlike the Communists, lacks even an elementary sense of sur- 
vival and respect for his own people, America has the right to pre- 
emptive strikes (that is, to attack countries which do not already 
pose a clear threat to the USA, but might pose such a threat in the 
foreseeable future); while the USA should seek to build ad hoc 
international coalitions for such attacks, it should reserve the right 
to act independently if it does not receive sufficient international 
support. So, while the USA presents its domination of other 
sovereign states as grounded in a benevolent paternalism which 
takes into account the interests of other nations and their peoples, 
it reserves for itself the ultimate right to define its allies’ ‘true’ 
interests. The logic is thus clearly formulated: even the pretence 
of neutral international law is abandoned, since, when the USA 
perceives a potential threat, it formally asks its allies for support, 
but the allies’ agreement is actually optional. The underlying 
message is always ‘We will do it with or without you’ (in short, 
you are free to agree with us, but not free to disagree). The old 
paradox of the forced choice is reproduced here: the freedom to 
make a choice on condition that one makes the right choice. 
The ‘Bush doctrine’ relies on the violent assertion of the 
paranoid logic of total control over future threats, justifying pre- 
emptive strikes against these supposed threats. The ineptitude of 
such an approach in the contemporary world, in which knowledge 
circulates freely, is patent. The loop between the present and the 
future is closed: the prospect of a breathtaking terrorist act is 
evoked in order to justify incessant pre-emptive strikes now. This 
closed loop was perfectly formulated in a TV debate in February 
2002, when the actor and ex-Congressman Fred Thompson said, 
in defence of President Bush’s Iraq politics: “When anti-war 
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protesters say, ‘“But what did Iraq actually do to the USA? It did 
not attack us!’’, one should answer it with the question, ‘‘And 
what did the terrorists who destroyed the Twin Towers actually 
do to the USA before September 11? They also did nothing!”’’ 
The problem with this logic is that it presupposes that we can 
treat the future as something that, in a way, has already taken 
place. 

The ultimate paradox is that the very strategy of pre-emptive 
strikes will contribute to the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
When the USA attacked Iraq and not North Korea, the underlying 
logic was clear: once a ‘rogue’ state has breached the critical limit 
and acquired substantial nuclear weapons, one cannot simply 
attack it because one risks a nuclear backlash killing millions on 
‘our’ side. This, precisely, was the lesson North Korea drew from 
the attack on Iraq: the regime sees nuclear weapons as the only 
guarantee of its survival; in its view, Iraq’s mistake was to accept 
the collaboration with the UN and the presence of international 
inspectors in the first place. 


What, then, is the greatest danger of the American occupation of 
Iraq? Prior to the US attack on Iraq, everyone feared some kind of 
catastrophic outcome: an ecological catastrophe of gigantic pro- 
portions, high US casualties, another massive terrorist attack 
against the West. ... Thus we all silently accepted the US 
standpoint — and now, after the rapid end to the war (in a kind of 
repetition of the 1991 Gulf War) and the disintegration of Sad- 
dam’s regime, there is a universal sigh of relief, even among many 
critics of US policy. I would therefore like to consider the 
hypothesis that, before the outbreak of the war, the USA was 
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deliberately fomenting this fear of an impending catastrophe, 
counting on the universal relief when the catastrophe actually 
failed to occur, This, however, is arguably the greatest true 
danger. That is to say: one should have the courage to proclaim 
the opposite — perhaps an adverse military turn for the USA 
would have been the best thing that could have happened, a 
sobering piece of bad news which would have compelled all the 
participants to rethink their position. 

In the days and weeks after the ‘triumphant’ conclusion of the 
war, the peace movement all but disappeared, and the Western 
European states which had opposed the war ducked out in shame 
and started to make conciliatory gestures towards the USA — 
Gerhardt Schréder even apologized publicly for his anti-American 
statements. This uneasiness of the opponents of the war is a sad 
sign of their deep disorientation: it is now that they should be 
really concerned, To accept that ‘none the less things turned out 
OK’, that Saddam’s regime collapsed without a large number of 
dead and without the feared major catastrophes (the burning of oil 
wells, the use of weapons of mass destruction) is to succumb to 
the most dangerous illusion — it is here that they are paying the 
price for opposing the war for the wrong reasons. The line of 
argument which tried to demonstrate how the US occupation 
would hurt the Iraqis was simply wrong: if anything, ordinary 
Iraqis will probably ultimately profit from the defeat of Saddam's 
regime in terms of their standard of living, and religious and other 
freedoms. The true victims of the war are not the Iraqis, they are 
elsewhere! 

Are we aware that, at least until now, all the predictions 
evoked as the justification for war have proved false? No weapons 
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of mass destruction were used, or even discovered; there were no 
fanatical Arab suicide bombers (until very recently); almost no oil 
wells were ignited; there were no determined Republican Guard 
divisions defending Baghdad to the end and risking the destruction 
of the city — in short, Iraq proved to be a paper tiger which 
basically just collapsed under US pressure. | Is this very military 
‘triumph’ not the ultimate proof of the fact that the opposition to 
the war was justified — that Iraq was not a threat to the USA? 
Saddam’s regime was an abominable authoritarian state, guilty of 
many crimes, especially towards its own people. We should, 
however, note the key fact that when the US representatives were 
enumerating Saddam’s evil deeds, they systematically omitted 
what was undoubtedly his greatest crime (in terms of human 
suffering and of violations of international law): the aggression 
against Iran. Why? Because the USA and the majority of foreign 
states were actively helping Iraq in this aggression. . . . 

If we accept as the true aim of the attack on Iraq the struggle 
against Muslim fundamentalism, then we are forced to conclude 
that the attack was not only a failure, but it even strengthened the 
very cause it tried to combat. Saddam Hussein’s regime in Iraq 
was ultimately secular and nationalist in character, out of touch 
with fundamentalist Muslim populism — it is obvious that Saddam 
only superficially flirted with pan-Arab Muslim sentiment. As his 
past clearly demonstrates, he was a pragmatic ruler striving for 
power, shifting from one alliance to another as and when it suited 
his purposes: first against Iran, to grab its oil fields; then against 
Kuwait, for the same reason, bringing upon himself a pan-Arab 
coalition allied to the USA. What Saddam was definitely not was a 
fundamentalist obsessed with the ‘Great Satan’, ready to blow the 
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world apart just to strike at him. The ultimate proof of this 
secular nature of the Ba‘ath regime is the ironic fact that — in the 
Iraqi elections of October 2002, in which Saddam Hussein got a 
100 per cent endorsement, thereby outshining the best Stalinist 
results of 99.95 per cent — the campaign song played again and 
again on all the state media was none other than Whitney 
Houston’s ‘I Will Always Love You’. 

We can surmise that the Americans were well aware that the 
era of Saddam and his non-fundamentalist regime was coming to 
an end, and that the attack on Iraq was probably conceived as a 
much more radical pre-emptive strike — not against Saddam, but 
against the main contender as Saddam’s political successor: a truly 
fundamentalist Islamic regime. Yet, if this is so, the vicious cycle 
of American intervention can only get more complex. The dan- 
ger, following the logic of a self-fulfilling prophecy, is that this 
very American intervention will contribute to the emergence of 
what America fears most: a large, united, anti-American Muslim 
front. This is the first case of a direct American occupation of a 
large and key Arab country — how could it not generate universal 
hatred in reaction? One can already imagine thousands of young 
people dreaming of becoming suicide bombers, and how that will 
force the US government to impose a state of emergency, per- 
manently on high alert. 

What might indeed emerge as the result of the US occupation is 
precisely a truly fundamentalist Muslim anti-American move- 
ment, directly linked to such movements in other Arab countries 
or countries with a Muslim presence — in other words, a Muslim 
‘International’. And the first signs are already discernible: from 
the daily Shi'ite demonstrations against the US presence in Iraq to 
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the daily attacks on US soldiers.” It is as if, in a contemporary 
display of the ‘cunning of reason’, some invisible hand of destiny 
repeatedly arranges it so that the short-term success of the US 
intervention strengthens the very cause against which the USA 
intervened. 

At this point, however, I cannot resist a slightly paranoid 
speculation: what if the people around Bush know all this, what if 
this ‘collateral damage’ is the true aim of the entire operation? 
What if the true target of the ‘war on terror’ is not only a global 
geopolitical rearrangement in the Middle East and beyond, but 
also American society itself (namely, the repression of whatever 
remains of its emancipatory potential)? We should therefore be 
very careful not to fight false battles: the debates about how evil 
Saddam was, even about the cost of the war, and so forth, are red 
herrings. The focus should be on what actually transpires in our 
societies, on what kind of society is emerging here and now as the 
result of the ‘war on terror’. The ultimate result of the war will 


be a change in our political order. 


The Nation-State Empire 


At this point, one should ask a naive question: the USA as global 
policeman — why not? The post-Cold War situation did, in effect, 
call for some global power to fill the void. The problem lies 
elsewhere: recall the widespread perception of the USA as a new 
Roman Empire. The problem with today’s USA is not that it is a new 
global Empire, but that it is not: in other words, that, while pretending 
to be, it continues to act as a nation-state, ruthlessly pursuing its own 


interests. It is as if the guiding principle of recent US politics is a 
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weird reversal of the well-known ecologists’ motto: act globally, 
think locally. This contradiction is best exemplified by the two- 
sided pressure the USA was exerting on Serbia in summer 2003: 
US representatives simultaneously demanded of the Serbian 
government that it deliver suspected war criminals to the Inter- 
national Criminal Court at The Hague (in accordance with the 
logic of the global Empire which demands a trans-state global 
judicial institution) and that it sign a bilateral treaty with the USA 
prohibiting Serbia from ever delivering to any international 
institution (that is, to the same Hague Court) any US citizen 
suspected of war crimes or other crimes against humanity (in 
accordance with nation-state logic) — no wonder the Serb reaction 
was one of perplexed fury.’ The same goes for Croatia: the USA 
is now exerting tremendous pressure on the Croat government to 
extradite a couple of its generals accused of war crimes during the 
struggles in Bosnia to the Hague Court. The reaction is, of 
course: how can they ask this of us, when they do not recognize 
the legitimacy of the Hague Court? Or are American citizens, in 
effect, ‘more equal than others’? If one simply universalizes the 
underlying principles of the Bush doctrine, would not India be 
fully justified in attacking Pakistan? Pakistan does indeed directly 
harbour and support anti-Indian terrorists in Kashmir, and it 
possesses (nuclear) weapons of mass destruction — not to mention 
China’s right to attack Taiwan, and so on, with all the con- 
sequences that might entail. 

The first permanent global war crimes court (the ICC) started 
work on | July 2002 in The Hague, with the power to tackle 
genocide, crimes against humanity, and war crimes. Anyone, 


from a head of state to an ordinary citizen, will be liable to ICC 
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prosecution for human rights violations, including systematic 
murder, torture, rape and sexual slavery. Or, as Kofi Annan put 
it: ‘There must be a recognition that we are all members of one 
human family. We have to create new institutions. This is one of 
them. This is another step forward in humanity’s slow march 
toward civilization.’ However, while human rights groups have 
hailed the Court’s creation as the biggest milestone for interna- 
tional justice since the trial of leading Nazis by an international 
military tribunal in Nuremberg after World War II, the Court 
faces stiff opposition from the United States, Russia and China. 
The United States claims that the Court will infringe national 
sovereignty, and could lead to politically motivated prosecutions 
of its officials or soldiers working outside US borders; the US 
Congress is even considering legislation authorizing US forces to 
invade The Hague, in the event that prosecutors grab a US 
national, The noteworthy paradox here is that the USA thus 
rejects the jurisdiction of a tribunal which was constituted with 
the full support (and vote) of the USA itself! 

The same logic of exception also applies to economic relations. 
On 21 December 2002, the BBC reported that the ‘US Blocks 
Cheap Drugs Agreement’: 


The United States has blocked an international agreement to 
allow poor countries to buy cheap drugs. This means millions 
of poor people will still not have access to medicines for 
diseases such as HIV/AIDS, malaria and tuberculosis. ‘One 
hundred and forty-three countries stood on the same ground, 
we were hoping to make that unanimous.’ The principle of 


allowing developing countries access to cheap versions of 
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drugs still protected by copyright had been agreed at WTO 
talks a year ago. 


The same story repeated itself in Cancin in September 2003, 
when the USA insisted on subsidies for cotton farmers, thus 
violating its own sacrosanct advice to Third World countries to 
suspend state subsidies and open themselves up to the market. 

And does the same not hold even for torture? The exemplary 
economic strategy of today’s capitalism is outsourcing — giving 
over the ‘dirty’ process of material production (but also publicity, 
design, accountancy .. .) to another company via subcontracting. 
In this way, one can easily evade ecological and health rules: the 
production is done in, say, Indonesia, where the ecological and 
health regulations are much more lax than in the West, and the 
Western global company which owns the logo can claim that it is 
not responsible for the violations of another company. Are we not 
getting something homologous with regard to torture? Is not 
torture also being ‘outsourced’, left to Third World allies of the 
USA which can do it without worrying about legal problems or 
public protest? Was not such outsourcing explicitly advocated by 
Jonathan Alter in Newsweek immediately after 9/11? After stating: 
“We can’t legalize torture; it’s contrary to American values’, he 
none the less concludes that ‘we'll have to think about transfer- 
ring some suspects to our less squeamish allies, even if that’s 
hypocritical. Nobody said this was going to be pretty.’ This is 
how, today, First World democracy increasingly functions: by 
‘outsourcing’ its dirty underside to other countries. 

This inconsistency has deep geopolitical roots. Countries such 


as Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are deeply conservative monarchies 
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repeat itself; America brings new hope and democracy to the 
people, but, instead of hailing the US army, the same ungrateful 
people reject it — they look the proverbial gift horse in the mouth, 
and America then reacts like a child with hurt feelings against the 
ingratitude of those it selflessly helped. 

The underlying presupposition is the old one: if we scratch the 
surface, we are all Americans. That is our true desire — so all that 
is necessary is just to give people a chance, liberate them from 
their imposed constraints, and they will join us in our ideological 
dream. No wonder that, in February 2003, an American repre- 
sentative used the word ‘capitalist revolution’ to describe what 
the Americans are now doing: exporting their revolution around 
the entire world. No wonder they moved from ‘containing’ the 
enemy to a more aggressive stance. It is the USA which is now, as 
the defunct USSR was decades ago, the subversive agent of a 
world revolution. When Bush said recently, ‘Freedom is not 
America’s gift to other nations, it is God’s gift to humanity’, this 
apparent modesty none the less, in the best totalitarian fashion, 
conceals its very opposite. Recall the standard claim of a totali- 
tarian leader that, in himself, he is nothing at all — his strength is 
only the strength of the people who stand behind him, he only 
expresses their deepest strivings; the catch, of course, is that, in 
this case, those who oppose the leader do not only oppose him, 
they also oppose the deepest and noblest aspirations of the people. 
. .. And does the same not hold for Bush’s claim? If freedom were 
in fact just America’s gift to other nations, things would have 
been much easier — those who opposed US policies would be 
doing just that, opposing the politics of the USA as a single 
nation-state. However, if freedom is God’s gift to humanity (and 
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— this is the hidden proviso — if the USA perceives itself as the 
chosen instrument for distributing this gift to all the nations of the 
world), then those who oppose US policies are eo ipso rejecting 
God’s noblest gift to humanity. It is no surprise that many 
authentic theologians are appalled by such statements by Bush, 
detecting in them a terrifying sacrilege. 

Nevertheless, there is a grain of truth in Rumsfeld’s ironic 
reference to the ‘old Europe’. The united Franco—German stand 
against the US policy on Iraq should be read against the back- 
ground of the Franco—German summit in autumn 2003, at which 
Chirac and Schréder basically proposed a kind of dual Franco~ 
German hegemony over the European Community. So no 
wonder anti-Americanism is at its strongest in ‘big’ European 
nations, especially France and Germany: it is part of their resis- 
tance to globalization. We often hear the complaint that the 
recent trend of globalization threatens the sovereignty of the 
nation-states; here, however, one should qualify this statement: 
which states are most exposed to this threat? It is not the small 
states, but the second-rank (ex-)world powers, countries like the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France: what they fear is that, 
once they are fully immersed in the newly emerging global 
Empire, they will be reduced to the same level as, say, Austria, 
Belgium, or even Luxembourg. The refusal of ‘Americanization’ 
in France, shared by many leftists and rightist nationalists, is thus 
ultimately the refusal to accept the fact that France itself is losing 
its hegemonic role in Europe. The levelling of influence between 
larger and smaller nation-states should thus be counted among the 
beneficial effects of globalization: beneath the derision for the new 
Eastern European post-Communist states, it is easy to discern the 
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contours of the wounded narcissism of the European ‘great 
nations’. And this great-state-nationalism is not just a feature 
external to the (failure of) the present opposition; it affects the 
very way France and Germany articulated this opposition. Instead 
of doing, even more actively, precisely what the Americans were 
doing — mobilizing the ‘new European’ states on their own 
politico-military platform, organizing the new common front — 
France and Germany arrogantly acted alone. 

In the French resistance against the war on Iraq, there is 
definitely a clear echo of the ‘old decadent’ Europe: escape the 
problem by inaction, by new resolutions upon old resolutions — 
all this is reminiscent of the inactivity of the League of Nations 
against Germany in the 1930s. And the pacifist call of ‘let the 
inspectors do their work’ clearly was hypocritical: they were 
allowed to do their work only because there was a credible threat 
of military intervention. And all this is not even to mention 
French neo-colonialism in Africa (from Congo-Brazzaville to the 
sinister French role in the Rwanda massacres). Need we add the 
French role in the Bosnian war? And is it not significant how, 
immediately after the start of the Iraqi war, the same European 
countries which opposed it (France and Germany) adopted the 
attitude of ‘OK, now that the war is here, let’s go on to the next 
topic, the postwar reconstruction of Iraq’ — thus delivering the 
message ‘We did our formal duty and protested, now let’s get 
back to business as usual!’® 
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A Tale of Heroes and Cowards 


The war on Iraq can be seen as the moment of truth when the 
‘official’ political distinctions are blurred. Generally, we live in a 
topsy-turvy world in which Republicans spend money freely, 
creating record budget deficits, while Democrats maintain a 
balanced budget; in which Republicans, who thunder against big 
government and preach the devolution of power to states and 
local communities, are in the process of creating the strongest 
state mechanism of control in the entire history of humanity. The 
same applies to the post-Communist countries. A good example is 
the case of Poland: the most ardent supporter of US policies in 
Poland is the ex-Communist President Kwasniewski (who is even 
tipped as the future head of NATO, after George Robertson), 
while the main opposition to Poland’s participation in the anti- 
Iraq coalition comes from the rightist parties. Towards the end of 
January 2003, the Polish bishops also demanded from the gov- 
ernment that it should add to the contract which regulates 
Poland’s membership in the EU a special paragraph guaranteeing 
that Poland will ‘retain the right to keep its fundamental values as 
they are formulated in its constitution’ — by which, of course, are 
meant the prohibition of abortion, of euthanasia and of same-sex 
marriages. 

The very ex-Communist countries which are the most ardent 
supporters of the US ‘war on terror’ are profoundly concerned 
that their cultural identity, their very survival as nations, is 
threatened by the onslaught of cultural ‘Americanization’ as the 
price for their immersion in global capitalism — thus we are 
witnessing the paradox of pro-Bushist anti-Americanism. In Slo- 
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venia, my own country, there is a similar inconsistency: rightist 
nationalists criticize the ruling Centre—Left coalition for the fact 
that although it is publicly for joining NATO and supporting the 
US anti-terrorist campaign, it is secretly sabotaging it, partici- 
pating in it for opportunist reasons, not out of conviction. At the 
same time, however, they accuse the coalition of wanting to 
undermine Slovene national identity by advocating full integration 
into Westernized global capitalism, and thus drowning Slovenes 
in contemporary Americanized pop culture. The idea is that the 
ruling coalition sustains pop culture, stupid TV programmes, 
mindless consumption, and all the rest, in order to turn the 
Slovenes into an easily manipulated mass, incapable of serious 
reflection and a firm ethical stance. In short, the underlying logic 
is that the ruling coalition stands for the ‘liberal-Communist 
plot’: ruthless unconstrained immersion in global capitalism is 
perceived as the latest dark plot of the ex-Communists, enabling 
them to retain their secret hold on power. 

Thus the almost tragic misunderstanding resides in the fact that 
the nationalists, on the one hand, unconditionally support NATO 
(under US command), accusing the ruling coalition of secretly 
supporting anti-globalists and anti-American pacifists, while, on 
the other hand, they worry about the fate of Slovene identity in 
the globalization process, claiming that the ruling coalition wants 
to throw Slovenia into the global whirlpool, without a thought for 
national identity. Ironically, the new emerging socio-ideological 
order these nationalist conservatives are bemoaning reads like 
what the New Left, back in the 1960s, criticized as capitalist 
‘repressive tolerance’, in which freedom and unfreedom strangely 
overlap: what looks like ‘freedom’ is in fact ‘unfreedom’ itself. 
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the letters of praise, which went on and on — and what we all 
knew was that, in this case also, the letter did arrive at its 
destination. 


Was will Europa? 


Late in his life, Freud asked the famous question ‘Was will das 
Weib?’, admitting his perplexity in the face of the enigma of 
feminine sexuality. And a similar perplexity is aroused when one 
tries to define the contours of a ‘Europe’ to be defended. Which 
Europe? 

In the trans-European philosophico-political media offensive 
instigated in summer 2003 by Jiirgen Habermas and Jacques 
Derrida, a series of philosophers argued that, faced with the 
challenge of the new American Empire, Europe should find the 
strength to reassert its ethico-political legacy. When we 
encounter such accord between philosophers whose thought is 
otherwise incompatible, we should immediately become suspi- 
cious: what does such a call amount to politically, beyond vague 
unease and resistance to the ever stronger hegemony of the USA? 
If it is only a reaction to this threat made on behalf of what seems 
to be threatened by it — a plea for a little more ‘radical’ 
democracy, human rights, tolerance, solidarity, welfare state — 
this is clearly not enough. 

For many years, I have pleaded for a renewed ‘leftist Euro- 
centrism’. To put it bluntly: do we want to live in a world in 
which the only choice is between the American civilization and 
the emerging Chinese authoritarian-capitalist one? If the answer is 
no, then the true alternative is Europe. The Third World cannot 
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generate a strong enough resistance to the ideology of the 
American Dream; in the present constellation, only Europe can 
do that. The true opposition today is not between the First World 
and the Third World, but between the ensemble of First and 
Third Worlds (the American global Empire and its colonies) and 
the remaining Second World (Europe). Apropos of Freud, 
Theodor Adorno claimed that what we observe in the con- 
temporary ‘verwaltete Welt’ and its ‘repressive desublimation’ is 
no longer the old logic of repression of das Es and its Triebe, but a 
perverse direct pact between das Uberich (social authority) and das 
Es (illicit aggressive drives) at the expense of das Ich. Something 
structurally similar seems to be occurring today at the political 
level: a weird pact between postmodern global capitalism and 
premodern societies, at the expense of modernity proper. It is 
easy for the American multiculturalist global Empire to integrate 
premodern local traditions — the foreign body which it cannot 
actually assimilate is European modernity. Jihad and McWorld are 
two sides of the same coin; Jihad is already McJihad. 

Although the ongoing ‘war on terror’ presents itself as the 
defence of the democratic legacy, it courts the danger clearly 
perceived a century ago by G.K. Chesterton who, in Orthodoxy, 
laid bare the fundamental deadlock of the critics of religion: 


Men who begin to fight the Church for the sake of freedom 
and humanity end by flinging away freedom and humanity if 
only they may fight the Church. ... The secularists have not 
wrecked divine things; but the secularists have wrecked 
secular things, if that is any comfort to them.’ 
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Does the same not hold today for advocates of religion them- 
selves? How many fanatical defenders of religion started by 
ferociously attacking contemporary secular culture, and ended up 
forsaking any meaningful religious experience? In a similar way, 
many liberal warriors are so eager to fight anti-democratic fun- 
damentalism that they will end up by flinging away freedom and 
democracy themselves. They have such a passion for proving that 
non-Christian fundamentalism is the main threat to freedom that 
they are ready to fall back on the position that we have to limit 
our own freedom here and now, in our allegedly Christian 
societies. If the ‘terrorists’ are ready to wreck this world for love 
of another world, our warriors on terror are ready to wreck their 
own democratic world out of hatred for the Muslim other. Some 
of them love human dignity so much that they are ready to 
legalize torture — the ultimate degradation of human dignity — to 
defend it. ... 

Along the same lines, the properly dialectical paradox is that 
we may lose ‘Europe’ through its very defence. Recently, an 
ominous decision of the European Union passed almost unno- 
ticed: the plan to establish an all-European border police force to 
secure the isolation of Union territory, and thus to prevent the 
influx of immigrants. This is the truth of globalization: the con- 
struction of new walls safeguarding prosperous Europe from the 
immigrant hordes. Here I am inclined to bring in the old Marxist 
‘humanist’ opposition of ‘relations between things’ and ‘relations 
between persons’: in the much-celebrated free circulation opened 
up by global capitalism, it is ‘things’ (commodities) which cir- 
culate freely, while the circulation of ‘persons’ is more and more 
controlled. This new racism of the developed world is, in a way, 
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much more brutal than the previous form: its implicit legit- 
imization is neither naturalist (the ‘natural’ superiority of the 
developed West) nor any longer culturalist (we in the West also 
want to preserve our cultural identity), but unabashed economic 
egotism — the fundamental divide is the one between those who 
are included in the sphere of (relative) economic prosperity and 
those who are excluded from it. 

Two conclusions impose themselves. If the European legacy is 
to be effectively defended, then the first move should be a 
thorough self-criticism. What we find reprehensible and danger- 
ous in US policies and civilization is a part of Europe itself, one of 
the possible outcomes of the European project — so there is no 
room for self-satisfied arrogance. The USA is a distorted mirror of 
Europe itself. Back in the 1930s, Max Horkheimer wrote that 
those who do not want to speak (critically) about liberalism 
should also keep silent about Fascism. Mutatis mutandis, one 
should say to those who attack the new imperialism of the USA: 
those who do not want to engage critically with Europe itself 
should also keep silent about the USA. 

This brings us to the key dilemma. If the defence of the Eur- 
opean legacy limits itself to the defence of the threatened 
European democratic tradition of solidarity and human rights, the 
battle is lost in advance. If the European legacy is to be defended, 
Europe has to reinvent itself: in the act of defence, one has to 
reinvent that which is to be defended. What we need is a ruthless 
questioning of the very foundations of the European legacy, up to 
and including those sacred cows, democracy and human rights. 
And, unfortunately, the philosophers’ call for the defence of 
Europe falls somewhat short of this urgent task. 
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Everybody has been complaining recently that the European 
stand against the USA was weak and inconsistent, that Europe 
failed to assert itself as an autonomous political agent — however, 
is this very overwhelming awareness of failure not in itself a 
positive sign? Does it not, in a negative way, bear witness to the 
fact that Europe clearly perceives the need to assert itself, that it 
perceives the lack of such self-assertion as a failure? The lesson of 
feminism is instructive here: the first step for women was not to 
fight patriarchy, but to experience their situation as unjust and 
humiliating, and their passivity as a failure to act. 

Here, I would like to propose the hypothesis that the US-Iraq 
war was, in terms of its actual sociopolitical content, the first war 
between the USA and Europe. That is to say: what if, as some 
economists have already suggested, the true economic aim of the 
war was not primarily the control of oil resources but the 
strengthening of the US dollar, the prevention of the dollar’s 
defeat against the euro, the prevention of the collapse of a dollar 
which is less and less ‘covered’ by ‘real’ value (think of the 
immense US debt)? Today, a united Europe is the main obstacle 
to the New World Order the USA wants to impose. 


A Modest Proposal for an Act in the Middle East 


Another reason evoked by supporters of the attack on Iraq was 
that it would give a new impetus to the stalled Middle East peace 
process. Did it? The first thing to do as far as the Middle East is 
concerned is to abandon any notion that the crisis involves the 
geographical reality of the meagre land resources. 

One cannot simply oppose plenitude (an excessive gift as an 
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expression of pure love, enough for one and all) and scarcity, 
with its selective ‘economizing’ attitude (there is not enough for 
everyone, so some have access while others do not), since excess 
itself has to be grounded in scarcity. In other words, scarcity (the 
idea of something lacking, of there being ‘not enough for 
everyone’) is not a simple fact, but a structural necessity: before 
being a lack of something specific, it is a purely formal lack, a lack 
which emerges at its frustratingly purest precisely when our needs 
are excessively fulfilled (remember Freud’s case of the merry 
butcher’s wife). Along the same lines, the possibility of the three 
most interesting deadly sins, envy, avarice and melancholy, is 
inscribed into the very formal structure of desire: a melancholic is 
unable to sustain desire in the presence of its object; a miser 
clings to the object, unable to consume it; an envious subject 
desires the object of another’s desire. So either the other man’s 
grass is by definition always greener than mine; or | just admire 
my own green grass in awe, unable to let my animals eat it; or I 
just gaze at it with the sad indifference of a melancholic. These 
paradoxes account for the truth of stories such as the one about 
the farmer to whom an angel appeared and told him: ‘I will grant 
you a wish, whatever you want — only, beware, I will do twice as 
much to your neighbour!’ The farmer replied, with an evil smile: 
‘Take one of my eyes!’ Or the story about the poor peasant 
couple who sabotaged their chance of plenitude — when a fairy 
offered to grant them three wishes, the husband quickly blurted 
out: ‘A sausage on my plate!’ The angry wife snapped back: ‘You 
fool — may the sausage stick to your nose!’ So the final wish could 
only be a modest: ‘May the sausage return from the nose to the 
plate!’ 
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is in fact something of a neurotic symptom in the Middle Eastern 
conflict — everyone recognizes the way to get rid of the obstacle, 
yet, none the less, no one wants to remove it, as if there is some 
kind of pathological libidinal profit gained by persisting in the 
deadlock. 

I am tempted to call this a symptomal knot: is it not that, in the 
Israeli—Palestinian conflict, the standard roles are somehow 
reversed, twisted around as in a knot? Israel — officially repre- 
senting Western liberal modernity in the area — legitimizes itself in 
terms of its ethnic-religious identity, while the Palestinians — 
decried as premodern ‘fundamentalists’ — legitimize their demands 
in terms of secular citizenship. So we have the paradox of the State 
of Israel, the supposed island of liberal democratic modernity in 
the Middle East, countering Arab demands with an even more 
‘fundamentalist’ ethno-religious claim to its sacred land. 

And, as the story of the Gordian knot tells us, the only way to 
resolve such a deadlock is not to unravel the knot, but to cut it. 
Rabin took the first big step in this direction when he recognized 
the PLO as the legitimate representative of the Palestinians, and 
thus as the only true partner in negotiations. When Rabin 
announced the reversal of the Israeli policy of ‘no negotiations 
with the PLO, a terrorist organization’, and pronounced the 
simple words ‘Let us end this charade [of negotiating with the 
Palestinians with no public links to the PLO] and start talking to 
our real partners’, the situation changed overnight. That is the 
effect of a true political act: it changes the co-ordinates of the 
situation, and renders the unthinkable thinkable. Rabin’s military 
past was at once relegated as less important — he became the man 
who recognized the PLO as a legitimate partner. Although he was 
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— of the Palestinians from the West Bank) is the ultimate paradox 
demanding closer consideration. 

If there was ever a passionate attachment to the lost object, a 
refusal to come to terms with its loss, it is the Jewish attachment 
to their land and Jerusalem, the ‘[See you] next year in Jer- 
usalem!’ And are the present troubles not the supreme proof of 
the catastrophic consequences of such a radical fidelity, when it is 
taken literally? Over the last two thousand years, when the Jews 
were fundamentally a nation without land, living permanently in 
exile, with no firm roots in their places of residence, their 
reference to Jerusalem was, fundamentally, a purely negative one, 
a prohibition against ‘painting an image of home’, against feeling 
at home anywhere on earth. However, with the process of 
returning to Palestine, which started a century ago, the meta- 
physical Other Place was directly identified with a determinate 
place on earth. When the Jews lost their land and elevated it into 
the mythical lost object, ‘Jerusalem’ became much more than a 
piece of land: it became the metaphor for the coming of the 
Messiah, for a metaphysical home, for the end of the wandering 
which characterizes human existence. The mechanism is well 
known: after an object is lost, it becomes a stand-in for much 
more, for all that we miss in our earthly lives. When a thousand- 
year-old dream is finally close to realization, such a realization can only 
turn into a nightmare. 

According to Jewish tradition, Lilith is the woman a man makes 
love to while he masturbates alone in his bed during the night® _ 
so, far from standing for feminine identity liberated from the grip 
of patriarchy, as some feminists claim, her status is purely phallic: 
she is what Lacan calls La femme, the Woman, the phantasmatic 
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supplying an apparent content to the word ‘terrorism’ which 
is itself devoid of all content (in this instance, political). "! 


To put it in Kantian terms: the predicate ‘Islamic’ provides a fake 
‘schematization’ of the purely formal category ‘terrorism’, con- 
ferring on it a false substantial density. To put it in Hegelese: the 
truth of such a reflexive determination (‘Islamic terror’) is its 
inherent and unavoidable reversal into determinate reflection: ‘ter- 
rorist Islam’, that is, terrorism as constitutive of the very identity 
of Islam.'? The thing that makes Roudinesco’s statement truly 
problematic, however, is that it endorses the aforementioned 
liberal logic which elevates the rejection of terrorism into a kind 
of transcendental a priori: first that, and only then can we 
negotiate ... (or, to put it in Ernesto Laclau’s terms, ‘terrorism’ 
has to be excluded so that the agonism of the democratic political 
struggle can take place). What is foreclosed in this way is the 
thematic presentation of (and confrontation with) ‘terrorism’ as 
(part of) a political project, which, of course, in no way implies the 
agreement with it. Here it is worth recalling Ernst Nolte’s book 
on Heidegger, which brought a breath of fresh air into the eternal 
debate on ‘Heidegger and the political’ on account of its ‘unac- 
ceptable’ option: far from excusing Heidegger’s infamous political 
choice in 1933, it justified it — or, at least, it de-demonized it, 
presenting it as a viable and meaningful choice. Against the 
standard defenders of Heidegger, whose mantra is that Hei- 
degger’s Nazi engagement was a personal mistake with no 
fundamental consequences for his thought, Nolte accepted the 
basic claim of Heidegger’s critics that his Nazi choice is inscribed 


in his thought — but with a twist: instead of problematizing his 
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Precisely because Islam harbours the ‘worst’ potentials of the 
Fascist answer to our present predicament, it can also turn out to 
be the site for the ‘best’. In other words, yes, Islam is indeed not 
a religion like the others, it does involve a stronger social link, it 
does resist integration into the capitalist global order — and the 
task is work out how to use this ambiguous fact politically. 

In the case of Judaism as well as in the case of Islam, one should 
thus dare to accomplish the Hegelian step towards ‘concrete 
universality’, and to transpose the site of antagonism and incon- 
sistency into the very core of the religious edifice, not to dismiss 
it as pertaining only to the secondary fundamentalist misuse. One 
myth to be dispelled is the one about secular Israeli ‘liberals’ 
fighting religious ‘fundamentalists’ — in short, cosmopolitan Tel 
Aviv society fighting the Jerusalem community. Such simple 
oppositions make it easy to forget some key facts: that Tel Aviv is, 
for all practical purposes, judenfrei, with practically no Palesti- 
nians; that some of the most ardent opponents of the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank are the ultra-‘fundamentalist’ Jewish 
groups; that more new settlements were constructed under the 
‘doveish’ Barak government than under the ‘hawkish’ Netanyahu 
government. 

History confronts us with unexpected examples of what 
Deleuze called ‘disjunctive synthesis’, the co-dependence of 
radically exclusive positions. Anyone who is interested in the 
history of anti-Semitism should remember 26 September 1937: 
on that day, Adolf Eichmann and his assistant boarded a train in 
Berlin in order to visit Palestine: Heydrich himself gave Eichmann 
permission to accept the invitation of Feivel Polkes, a senior high 
member of Hagannah (the Zionist secret organization), to visit 
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asking, ‘Should this man, who knows all the names and all the 
detailed plans for future terrorist attacks on the USA, be tor- 
tured, so that we get all this out of him?’, the horror of it was that 
the photo, in all its details, already suggested the answer. No 
wonder the response of the other commentators, and viewers’ 
calls, was an overwhelming ‘Yes!’ — this makes one nostalgic for 
the good old days of the colonial war in Algeria, when the torture 
practised by the French Army was a dirty secret. In effect, was 
this not a fairly close realization of what George Orwell imagined 
in Nineteen Eighty-four, in his vision of ‘hate sessions’, where the 
citizens are shown photos of traitors, and are supposed to boo and 
yell at them? And the story goes on: a day later, on Fox TV, a 
commentator claimed that one is allowed to do whatever one 
wishes with this prisoner — not only deprive him of sleep, but 
break his fingers, and so forth — because he is ‘a piece of human 
garbage with no rights whatsoever’. This is the true catastrophe: 
that such public statements are even possible today. 

The analogy with the recent cases of paedophilia in the Catholic 
Church is instructive here. What makes these cases so disturbing 
is that they did not just happen in religious surroundings — these 
surroundings were part of them, directly mobilized as the 


instrument of seduction: 


... the seduction technique employs religion. Almost always 
some sort of prayer has been used as foreplay. The very 
places where the molestation occurs are redolent of religion 
— the sacristy, the confessional, the rectory, Catholic schools 
and clubs with sacred pictures on the walls . . . a conjunction 
of the overstrict sexual instruction of the Church (e.g., on 
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public location so that the toll-free number is readily available.’ 
Along the same lines, back in 2002, John Ashcroft unveiled a new 
and expanded mission for the Neighborhood Watch Program. 
Hitherto, Neighborhood Watch has been a fairly low-key crime- 
prevention tool focused on break-ins and burglaries; now, the 
Bush administration has earmarked it for a broader role, sur- 
veillance in the service of the ‘war on terror’, asking 
neighbourhood groups to report on people who are ‘unfamiliar’, 
or act in ways that are ‘suspicious’, or ‘not normal’. 

When we focus on such measures, however, we should com- 
pletely reject the standard liberal attitude of criticizing them 
principally as threats to individual freedom, in accordance with 
the sterile question ‘How much freedom should we sacrifice in 
our defence of freedom against the terrorist threat?’ — at this 
level, we should fully and shamelessly endorse the good old 
‘totalitarian’ Jacobin motto: ‘No freedom for the enemies of 
freedom!’ From a radical emancipatory perspective, is ‘freedom’ 
actually the highest and most untouchable point of reference? On 
the contrary, is the notion of freedom not so deeply enmeshed in 
structurally necessary ambiguities that it should always be viewed 
with elementary suspicion? Think of all the confusion caused by 
the standard Marxist attempts to oppose a ‘merely formal’ 
freedom to ‘actual’ freedom, against which it was easy for liberals 
to demonstrate how ‘actual freedom’ is in effect no freedom at all 
— how freedom is, in its very essence, formal. Take Etienne 
Balibar’s neologism égaliberté (‘equaliberty’), which tries to 
resolve the tired liberal dilemma ‘more equality or more freedom?’ 
by means of a truly Freudian symptomal formation-condensation 
worthy of Heinrich Heine’s famous pun ‘famillionaire’. Indeed, is 
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What, then, are we blinded to when we dream the dream of 
the ‘war on terror’? Perhaps the first thing to note here is the 
deep satisfaction of American commentators in ascertaining how, 
after September 11, the anti-globalist movement lost its raison 
d’étre — what if this satisfaction says more than it means to say? 
What if the war on terror is not so much an answer to the 
terrorist attacks themselves as an answer to the rise of the anti- 
globalist movement, a way to contain it and distract attention 
from it? What if this ‘collateral damage’ of the war on terror is its 
true aim? I am tempted to say that we are dealing here with a case 
of what Stephen Jay Gould would have called (ideological) 
‘exaptation’: the apparent secondary effect or profit (the fact that 
the anti-globalist movement is now also listed in the series of 
‘terrorist’ supporters) becomes crucial. 

The danger of this ‘soft revolution’ can be best exemplified 
by the strange logic of how we accommodate ourselves to 
catastrophes. In his “Two Sources of Morality and Religion’, 
Henri Bergson described the strange sensations he experienced on 
4 August 1914, when war was declared between France and 


Germany: 


In spite of my turmoil, and although a war, even a victorious 
one, appeared to me as a catastrophe, I experienced what 
[William] James spoke about, a feeling of admiration for the 
facility of the passage from the abstract to the concrete: who 
would have thought that such a formidable event can emerge 
in reality with so little fuss?”? 
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capture: ‘I feel pity at seeing this destroyed man treated like a 
cow having his teeth checked. I saw this man in his tragedy .. . 
and I had a sense of compassion.’ Martino’s intuition was correct: 
a group of furious and desperate Iraqis would have every right 
simply to lynch Saddam — but not the USA, for what they did. 

Now, above all, it is time to remember the great rapprochement 
between Iraq and the USA during the Iraq—Iran war, when Ronald 
Reagan sent Donald Rumsfeld to Baghdad to work out the details 
of the US-Iraq collaboration. In 1982, the State Department 
deleted Iraq from the list of states which support terrorism. In 
1986, in the UN Security Council, the USA vetoed the con- 
demnation of Iraq for its use of poisonous gases, against Iranian 
soldiers. The USA (Dow Chemical) was delivering poisonous 
gases, unofficially claiming that while their use against civilians 
was not acceptable, their use against Iranian soldiers was justified, 
since the survival of Iraq was at stake. No wonder, then, that 
when, in December 2002, Iraq delivered its 11,800-page report 
on its WMDs to the Security Council, the report was first filtered 
by the USA, and thousands of pages disappeared in the version 
that reached the UN — pages which documented the USA’s col- 
laboration with Iraq! This is what Jacques Lacan meant when, in 
Seminar XI, he said: ‘I’m certainly looking at the picture. But I 
myself am in the picture.’”* I am in the picture in the form of its 
blind spot, of what is erased from it. 

After 9/11, the first codename for the US operation against 
terrorism was ‘Infinite Justice’ (later changed in response to 
American Muslim clerics’ objection that only God can exercise 
infinite justice). Taken seriously, this name is profoundly 
ambiguous — in philosophical terms, it is ‘Kant or Hegel’. Either 
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negation’: in a first negation, the populist Right disturbs the 
aseptic liberal consensus by giving voice to passionate dissent, 
clearly arguing against the ‘foreign threat’; in a second negation, 
the ‘decent’ democratic Centre, in the very gesture of pathetically 
rejecting this populist Right, integrates its message in a ‘civilized’ 
way — in between, the entire field of background ‘unwritten rules’ 
has already changed so much that no one even notices, and 
everyone is simply relieved that the anti-democratic threat is 
over. And the true danger is that something similar will happen 
with the ‘war on terror’: ‘extremists’ such as John Ashcroft will 
be discredited, but their legacy will remain, imperceptibly woven 
into the invisible ethical fabric of our societies. Their defeat will 
be their ultimate triumph: they will no longer be needed, since 
their message will be incorporated into the mainstream. This 
defeat will simultaneously signal the defeat of democracy itself, its 
gradual change into a travesty of itself, its impotence in the face of 
a right-wing populist threat. 

Phenomena such as these give us a clear indication of what the 
Left has been doing in the last few decades: ruthlessly pursuing 
the path of giving way, of accommodating itself, of making the 
‘necessary compromises’ with the declared enemy (just as the 
Church had to compromise on the essentials in order to redefine 
its role in modern secular society) by reconciling opposites, that 
is, reconciling its own position with that of the declared oppo- 
nent: it stands for socialism, but can fully endorse economic 
Thatcherism; it stands for science, but can fully endorse the rule 
of the multitude of opinions; it stands for true popular democ- 
racy, but can also play the game of politics as spectacle and 
electoral spin; it stands for principled fidelity, but can be totally 
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should be a new balance, a new form of de- and reterritorializa- 
tion. This brings us back to the central sociopolitical antinomy of 
late capitalism: the way its pluralist dynamic of permanent 
deterritorialization coexists with its opposite, the paranoid logic 
of the One, thereby confirming that, perhaps, in the Deleuzian 
opposition between schizophrenia and paranoia, between the 
multitude and the One, we are dealing with two sides of the same 
coin, 

Were the Left to choose the ‘principled’ attitude of fidelity to 
its old programme, it would simply marginalize itself. The task is 
a much harder one: thoroughly to rethink the leftist project, 
beyond the alternative of ‘accommodation to new circumstances’ 
and sticking with the old slogans. Apropos of the disintegration of 
‘state socialism’ two decades ago, we should not forget that, at 
approximately the same time, Western social-democratic wel- 
farist ideology was also dealt a crucial blow, that it also ceased to 
function as the Imaginary able to arouse a collective passionate 
following. The notion that ‘the time of the welfare state has past’ 
is a piece of commonly accepted wisdom today. What these two 
defeated ideologies shared was the notion that humanity as a 
collective subject has the capacity somehow to limit impersonal 
and anonymous sociohistoric development, to steer it in a desired 
direction. Today, such a notion is quickly dismissed as ‘ideolo- 
gical’ and/or ‘totalitarian’: the social process is perceived as 
dominated by an anonymous Fate which eludes social control. 
The rise of global capitalism is presented to us as such a Fate, 
against which we cannot fight — either we adapt to it or we fall 
out of step with history, and are crushed. The only thing we can 
do is to make global capitalism as human as possible, to fight for 
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The cause of today’s persistence of the topic of Evil was suc- 
cinctly captured by Habermas: ‘Secular languages which only 
eliminate the substance once intended leave irritations. When sin 
was converted to culpability, and the breaking of divine com- 
mands to an offence against human laws, something was lost.’* 
This is why the secular-humanist reaction to phenomena such as 
the Holocaust or the Gulag (and others) is experienced as 
insufficient: in order to attain the same level as such phenomena, 
something much stronger is needed, something akin to the old 
religious trope of a cosmic perversion or catastrophe in which the 
world itself is ‘out of joint’. Therein lies the paradox of the 
theological significance of the Holocaust: although it is usually 
conceived of as the ultimate challenge to theology (if there is a 
God, and if He is good, how could He have allowed such a horror 
to take place?), it is at the same time only theology that can 
provide the framework which enables us somehow to approach 
the scope of this catastrophe. God’s failure to help us, and pre- 
vent catastrophes like the Holocaust, is not the whole story: the 
catastrophe was so gigantic that the blame for it cannot be put 
simply on us humans ~ it is as if we still need some kind of divine 
dimension to blame. 

It is this background that enables us to deploy the paradigmatic 
figure of today’s Evil, best exemplified by the ambiguity of the 
dénouement in Bryan Singer’s neo-noir film The Usual Suspects: at 
the very (final) moment, when we are led to identify the crippled 
weakling Verbal Klint as Keyser Soeze, the invisible, all-powerful 
master criminal, and are thus finally able to tie the threads of the 
narrative together, this very narrative is denounced as a fake, an 
impromptu, improvised lie based on fragments perceptible in the 
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ethical insistence with, apparently, no political goal. The point is 
not simply that, once we are thoroughly engaged in a political 
project, we are ready to put everything at stake for it, including 
our lives; but, more precisely, that only such an ‘impossible’ gesture 
of pure expenditure can change the very co-ordinates of what is strate- 
gically possible within a historical constellation. This is the key point: 
an act is neither a strategic intervention in the existing order, nor 
its ‘crazy’ destructive negation; an act is an ‘excessive’, trans- 
strategic intervention which redefines the rules and contours of 
the existing order. 

So what about the criticism that Antigone does not only risk 
death or suspend the symbolic order — my criteria for a political 
act — but actively strives for death, for symbolic and real death, 
thereby displaying a purity of desire beyond any sociopolitical 
transformative action? First, is Antigone’s act really outside pol- 
itics, ‘apolitical’? Is not her defiance of the order of supreme 
power (Creon, who acts on behalf of the common good) political, 
albeit in a negative way? In certain extreme circumstances, is not 
such ‘apolitical’ defiance on behalf of ‘decency’ or ‘old customs’ 
even the very model of heroic political resistance? Second, her 
gesture is not simply a pure desire for death — had it been so, she 
could have directly killed herself and spared the people around 
her all the fuss. Hers was not a pure symbolic striving for death, 
but an unconditional insistence on a particular symbolic ritual. 


Risking the Step Outside 


This brings us to the key dilemma: what the reference to 
democracy involves is the rejection of radical attempts to ‘step 
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space of ‘normal’ social life? The key political question here is: is 
there, in our ‘postmodern’ time, still a space for such commu- 
nities? Are they limited to the undeveloped outskirts (favelas, 
ghettos), or is a space for them emerging in the very heart of the 
‘post-industrial’ landscape? Can one make a wild wager that the 
dynamics of ‘postmodern’ capitalism, with its rise of new 
eccentric geek communities, provides a new opportunity here? 
That, perhaps for the first time in history, the logic of alternative 
communities can be grafted on to the latest stage of technology? 

The main form of such alternative communities in the twentieth 
century were so-called workers’ councils (‘soviets’) — (almost) 
everybody in the West loved them, including liberals such as 
Hannah Arendt, who perceived in them an echo of the Ancient 
Greek life of the polis. Throughout the epoch of Really Existing 
Socialism (RES), the secret hope of ‘democratic socialists’ was the 
direct democracy of the ‘soviets’, local councils as the form of the 
self-organization of the people; and it is deeply symptomatic how, 
with the decline of RES, this emancipatory shadow which haunted 
it all the time has also disappeared — is this not the ultimate 
confirmation of the fact that the conciliar version of ‘democratic 
socialism’ was just a spectral double of the ‘bureaucratic’ RES, its 
inherent transgression with no substantial positive content of its 
own, that is, unable to serve as the permanent basic organizational 
principle of a society? What both RES and conciliar democracy 
shared was a belief in the possibility of a self-transparent orga- 
nization of society which would preclude political ‘alienation’ 
(state apparatuses, institutionalized rules of political life, legal 
order, police, and so forth), and is not the basic experience of the 
end of RES precisely the rejection of this shared feature, the 
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universality can be best captured through Laclau’s opposition of 
antagonism and difference: when we are dealing with a system of 
differences (a structured social body), its ‘universality’ is not the 
encompassing totality which includes all parts, or some feature 
shared by all of them, but its ‘antagonism’ as a certain difference 
which cuts diagonally across all parts of the system of difference 
(the social body). This is what Badiou attributes to Saint Paul, as 
his great invention: the invention of a ‘militant universalism’. The 
position of universality is not simply one which floats above dif- 
ferences, mediating or encompassing them all, but the position of 
knowing how to traverse the field with an additional, more radical 
difference, a difference which cuts each particular part from 
within. This is how the ‘universality’ of Christianity functions in 
Saint Paul’s work: when he wrote, ‘there are no Jews or Greeks, 
no men or women’, this suspension of differences is not achieved 
through an all-encompassing shared universal feature (‘they are all 
human’) — if we conceive of it in this way, it is easy to criticize 
Saint Paul for qualifying this inclusion, limiting it to those who 
accept Christ as their saviour, while those who do not accept 
Christ are excluded. On the contrary, Saint Paul’s point is pre- 
cisely that these oppositions do not matter, what matters is the 
struggle between Life and Death, between Salvation and Loss, 
How, then, does this relate to democracy? Let us start with 
Laclau and Mouffe’s basic insight into how democracy relies on 


the translation of antagonism into agonism: 


A pluralistic democratic order supposes that the opponent is 
not seen as an enemy to be destroyed, but as an adversary 
whose existence is legitimate and must be tolerated. We will 
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that within that normative/descriptive complex it makes 
P P 

perfect sense to advocate the normative displacement 

involved in the notion of ‘radical democracy’. The latter is 

the result of a pluralization of social struggles anchored in the 


de 11 
new structures of contemporary capitalism, 


This answer is clearly insufficient on account of its purely formal 
character: Laclau’s answer to the criticism (which, incidentally, I 
also made) regarding how he closes the gap between his theory of 
hegemony and his political choice of ‘radical democracy’ is that 
we do not live in an abstract world, but are finite engaged agents 
thrown into a concrete universe of sedimented practices, so that 
even our most neutral disinterested descriptions are already 
marked by certain normative presuppositions that pertain to the 
universe into which we were thrown. ... Is this not strangely 
similar, however, to someone who proposes a universal theory of 
society and then, when he is criticized for not providing a link 
between this theory and his concrete social engagements, calmly 
replies that all our theoretical descriptions are overdetermined by 
the normative/descriptive complex in which we are implicated, 
and that, of course, the same goes for his own theory? What is 
missing here is simply the concrete elaboration of this link: if the 
theory of hegemony works as a description of the entire political 
process (and Laclau’s most effective examples of the struggle for 
hegemony are often drawn from Fascism and other anti-demo- 
cratic movements), in what concrete way, then, is the normativity of 
radical democracy already at work in the theory of hegemony? (And, 
incidentally, what makes this line of argument even more curious 


is its reliance on Heidegger who, from the same reference to the 
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global vision of change. .. . Is it really that simple? Is the solution 
for the Left to abandon the ‘purely moral’ rationalist discourse, 
and propose a more engaged vision addressing the political Ima- 
ginary, a vision that could compete with the neoconservative 
projects and also with past leftist visions? Is not this diagnosis 
similar to the doctor’s proverbial answer to the worried patient: 
“What you need is a good doctor’s advice!’? What about asking 
the elementary question: what, in concrete terms, would that 
new leftist vision be, with regard to its content? Is not the decline 
of the traditional Left, its retreat into the moral rationalist dis- 
course which no longer enters the hegemonic game, conditioned 
by large-scale changes in the global economy over the last few 
decades — so where is a better leftist global solution to our present 
predicament to be found? The Third Way at least tried to propose 
a vision which took these changes into account. ... The reasons 
for this ineffectiveness appear to be acknowledged in the same 
interview by Chantal Mouffe: 


I think this question of the radicalization of democracy 
involves the understanding that democracy is never going to 
be completely realized, but it is something which will always 
need to be a project which we are going to fight for, but 
knowing that we will never be able to reach it. | think it 
needs a transformation of people’s understanding of their 
political action. People really need to be enthusiastic about 
political struggle and, at the same time, be aware that there 
is no final goal — democracy is a process which we are con- 
tinually working towards. So we are clearly facing a difficulty 
in terms of the way passion can be mobilized. '* 
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I think, with respect to this question of socialism, it is 
interesting to note that the situation today is in a certain 
sense the reverse of the one when we wrote Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy. When the book was published . . . we were 
arguing that the problem with the Left was that it was 
exclusively concerned with class struggles and the socialist 
aspect of the transformation of the relations of production. 
We suggested that the Left was not sensitive enough to other 
issues that were called the ‘new social movements’ or other 
forms of oppression. ... I think that it is all right to fight 
against racism and sexism and all those issues, but one should 


not lose sight of the aspect of class. '* 


The problem with this formulation is that, in the postmodern 
‘anti-essentialist’ discourse regarding the multitude of struggles, 
‘socialist’ anti-capitalist struggle is posited as just one in a series of 
struggles (‘class, sex and gender, ethnic identity’ . . .), and what is 
happening today is not merely that the anti-capitalist struggle is 
getting stronger, but that it is once again assuming the central 
structuring role. The old narrative of postmodern politics was: 
from class essentialism to the multitude of struggles for identity; 
today, the trend is finally reversed. The first step is already 
accomplished: from the multitude of struggles for recognition to 
anti-capitalism; what lies ahead is the next, ‘Leninist’, step — 
towards politically organized anti-capitalism. 

Linked to this weakness is that (inter alia, in his recent theor- 
ization of populism) Laclau relies all too unproblematically on 
the distinction between the ontological and the ontic, and it is 
precisely the political domain which displays the limitations of this 
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‘L’inconscient, c'est la politique’ 


This brings us to the complex topic of ‘Lacan and the political’, A 
series of interventions in 2003 approached the political implica- 
tions of Lacan’s theory in a new way; if we leave aside some 
directly conservative indications (like calls for the restoration of 
the ‘strong’ paternal Law as the only defence against the 
destructive potential of today’s all-pervasive narcissim), the two 
main examples are Jacques-Alain Miller’s turn towards ‘psycho- 
analysis in the city’ and Yannis Stavrakakis’s attempt to link 
Laclau’s and Mouffe’s project of radical democracy to Lacan. 

At this point, it is worth remembering that Miller started as an 
orthodox Maoist Althusserian; the gulf that separates his position in 
the late 1960s from his liberal-centrist platitudes of today is 
breathtaking. '° The basic attitude is one of commonsense ‘realistic’ 
wisdom, which, of course, is ideology at its purest (elements of it 
are already discernible in Lacan himself): too much striving for 
purity can lead only to terrorism, so let us sensibly accept some 
degree of corruption. ... No wonder that the starting point of 
Miller’s political considerations proper is the interest of psycho- 
analysis in the legal and social conditions of its own survival — 
therefore psychoanalysis advocates an independent civil society, 
political pluralism, a social life in which dissent and a sceptical 
attitude towards official ideals are tolerated. Psychoanalysis is sub- 
versive — it encourages distrust in all official ideals and institutions — 
but not revolutionary, since it also distrusts idealistic notions of a 
bright post-revolutionary future. What we encounter here is the old 
mantra about politics as the domain of identifications, ideals and 
Master-Signifiers, towards which one should maintain a sceptical 
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distance — political engagement turns us either into knaves or into 
fools. This underlying scepticism about progress is sustained by a 
somewhat elementary reference to the closure of libidinal econ- 
omy: on the level of drives and their jouissance, there is no profit, 
since a gain on one level is always paid for by a loss on another. 
No wonder Miller refers to Lacan’s famous quip about political 
revolutions: at the end of the day, they always turn out to be 
revolutions in the original astronomical sense, that is to say, a 
circular move which brings us back to our starting point. (To 
pursue the celestial metaphor, however, does it not happen, from 
time to time, that a shift occurs in the very circular path of 
planetary revolutions, a break which redefines its co-ordinates and 
establishes a new balance or, rather, a new measure of balance?) 
On this basis, it is not difficult to guess what Miller’s call for 
‘psychoanalysis in the city’ amounts to — the following excerpt 
from a recent radio discussion is illuminating enough on this point: 


Jacques-Alain Miller: Present-day social life is enmeshed in 
such complex, abstract, impersonal networks that there is an 
effect of withdrawal into oneself, into what Michel Foucault 
called le souci de soi. Then people say: ‘It’s individualism, it’s 
narcissism’ — it’s because the modern subject, the modern 
Frenchman, finds within himself, seeks within himself, an 
area of inner security. By this I mean that the trust you 
cannot find outside, you try to find within yourself. And that 
is why the contemporary ailment par excellence is depression. 
It is loss of self-confidence. 

Nowadays in France there is a feeling of insecurity. And it 
should be made clear that we are already living in a risk 
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revolution. ... No final resolutions are promised here, no 
political Aufhebung; antagonism is and remains constitutive. 
... The way radical democracy deals with negativity is by 
acknowledging its constitutive character and by assuming 
responsibility for its open, antagonistic administration, 
resisting at the same time the fantasy of its permanent 
resolution or its reduction into an advertising spectacle. In 
Lacanian terms, we can assert that radical democracy’s 
deepening of the democratic revolution involves adopting an 
ethical position beyond the fantasy of harmony. It is here that 
the Lacanian ethics of psychoanalysis can lend support to a 
radical democratic project.’ 


This passage is worth quoting in extenso, since it presents, in a 
clear and concise way, the whole line of reasoning that we should 
question — everything is here, right up to the simplistic parallel 
between Nazism and Communism 4 Ja Ernst Nolte. The first 
thing that strikes us is the ‘binary logic’ on which Stavrakakis 
relies: on the one hand, in one big arch, premodern millenarian 
utopias, Communism and Nazism, which all imply the localization 
of the origin of Evil in a particular social agent (Jews, kulaks . . .) 
— once we have eliminated these ‘thieves of (our) enjoyment’, 
social harmony and transparency will be restored; on the other 
hand, the ‘democratic invention’, with its notion of the empty 
place of power, non-transparency and the irreducible contingency 
of social life, and so on. Furthermore, in so far as the utopia of a 
harmonious society is a kind of fantasy which conceals the 
structural ‘lack in the Other’ (irreducible social antagonism), and 
in so far as the aim of psychoanalytic treatment is to traverse the 
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certain elements. . .. The more the signifier is ‘disaffected’, 
as others have put it, the more the signifier is purified, the 
more it imposes itself in the pure form of law, of egalitarian 
democracy, of the globalization of the market ... the more 
passion builds up, the more hatred intensifies, fundament- 
alisms proliferate, destruction spreads, massacres without 
precedents are carried out, and unheard-of catastrophes 
occur.” 


This means that the democratic empty place and the discourse of 
totalitarian fullness are strictly correlative, two sides of the same 
coin: it is meaningless to play one against the other, and advocate 
a ‘radical’ democracy which would avoid this unpleasant sup- 
plement. So when Laclau and Mouffe complain that only the 
Right has the requisite passion, is able to propose a new mobi- 
lizing Imaginary, while the Left merely administers, what they fail 
to see is the structural necessity of what they perceive as a mere 
tactical weakness of the Left. No wonder the European project 
which is widely debated today fails to engage, to engender 
enthusiasm: it is ultimately a project of administration, not of 
ideological passion. The only passion is the rightist defence of 
Europe — all the leftist attempts to infuse the notion of united 
Europe with political passion (like the Habermas—Derrida initia- 
tive in summer 2003) fail to gain momentum. The reason for this 
failure is precisely the absence of the ‘critique of political econ- 
omy’: the only way to account for the shifts described by 
Stavrakakis (the recent crisis of democracy, etc.) is to relate them 
to what goes on in contemporary capitalism. Both Laclau and 
Stavrakakis are, of course, aware of the link between ‘democratic 
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desire to do it). When you ‘must’ do something, it means you 
have no choice but to do it, even if it is terrible: in Wagner's Die 
Walkiire, Wotan is cornered by Fricka, and ‘must’ (‘cannot but’) 
allow the murder of Siegmund, although his heart bleeds for him; 
he ‘must’ (‘cannot but’) punish Briinnhilde, his dearest child, the 
embodiment of his own innermost striving. Incidentally, the same 
goes for Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, the Bayreuth staging of which 
was Heiner Miiler’s last great theatrical achievement: they must, 
they cannot but, indulge in their passion, even if this goes against 
their Sollen, their social obligations. 

In Wotan’s forced exercise of punishment, Wagner encounters 
the paradox of the ‘killing with pieta’ also at work in the Talmud 
(which calls on us to dispense Justice with Love) and in Brecht’s 
two key Lehrstiicke, Der Jasager and Die Massnahme, in which the 
young comrade is killed by his companions with loving tender- 
ness. And this is something that today, in our epoch in which the 
abstract humanitarian rejection of violence is accompanied by its 
obscene double, anonymous killing without pieta, we need more 
than ever. Why, you may ask, is this? 

The year 1990 — the year of the the collapse of Communism — 
is commonly perceived as the year of the collapse of political 
utopias: today, we live in a post-utopian time of pragmatic 
administration, since we learned the hard lesson of how noble 
political utopias end in totalitarian terror. ... As I noted above, 
however, the first thing to remember here is that this alleged 
collapse of utopias was followed by the ten-year rule of the last 
grand utopia, the utopia of global capitalist liberal democracy as 
the ‘end of history’ — 9/11 designates the end of this utopia, a 
return to the real history of new walls of conflict which follow the 
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‘hard facts’ but the Real of a traumatic encounter whose struc- 
turing role in the subject’s psychic economy forever resists its 
symbolic rewriting. 

The ultimate irony is that this ‘critique of ethical violence’ is 
sometimes even linked to the Nietzschean theme of moral norms 
as imposed by the weak on the strong, thwarting their life- 
assertiveness: ‘moral sensitivity’, bad conscience, feelings of guilt, 
as internalized resistance to the heroic assertion of Life. For 
Nietzsche, such ‘moral sensitivity’ culminates in the con- 
temporary Last Man, who fears excessive intensity of life as 
something that may disturb his search for ‘happiness’ without 
stress, and who, for this very reason, rejects ‘cruel’ imposed 
moral norms as a threat to his fragile balance. What gets lost in 
this ‘critique of ethical violence’ is precisely the most precious 
and revolutionary aspect of the Jewish legacy. Let us not forget 
that, in the Jewish tradition, divine Mosaic Law is experienced as 
something externally and violently imposed, contingent and 
traumatic — in short, as an impossible/real Thing that ‘makes the 
law’. What is arguably the ultimate scene of religious-ideological 
interpellation — the pronouncement of the Decalogue on Mount 
Sinai — is the very opposite of something that emerges ‘organi- 
cally’ as the outcome of the path of self-knowledge and self- 
realization: the pronouncement of the Decalogue is ethical violence 
at its purest. The Judaeo-Christian tradition is thus to be strictly 
opposed to the New Age Gnostic problematic of self-realization 
or self-fulfilment: when the Old Testament enjoins you to love 
and respect your neighbour, this refers not to your imaginary 
semblable/double, but to the neighbour qua traumatic Thing. In 
contrast to the New Age attitude which ultimately reduces my 
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from divulging to the non-initiated — a secret is also a secret for 
the teacher himself, something that he himself cannot fully 
penetrate and articulate in conceptual terms. Consequently, a 
philosopher uses parabolic and enigmatic speech for two reasons: 
in order to conceal the true core of his teaching from the common 
people, who are not ready for it; and because such a speech is the 
only way to describe the highest philosophical content.’ As Hegel 
would have put it, the secrets of the Egyptians (for us) were 
secrets also for the Egyptians themselves. 

No wonder, then, that Strauss answers in a properly Hegelian 
way the commonsensical criticism according to which, when we 
get the esoteric explanation of a work which is already in itself 
esoteric (like, say, Maimonides’ reading of the Bible), such an 
explanation will be twice as esoteric and, consequently, twice as 
difficult to understand as is the esoteric text itself: 


thanks to Maimonides, the secret teaching is accessible to us 
in two different versions: in the original Biblical version, and 
in the derivative version of [Maimonides’] Guide. Each ver- 
sion by itself might be wholly incomprehensible; but we may 
become able to decipher both by using the light which one 
sheds on the other. Our position resembles then that of an 
archaeologist confronted with an inscription in an unknown 
language, who subsequently discovers another inscription 
reproducing the translation of that text into another 
unknown language. ... [Maimonides] wrote the Guide 
according to the rules which he was wont to follow 
in reading the Bible. Therefore, if we wish to understand 


the Guide, we must read it according to the rules which 
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need to distinguish the exoteric and the esoteric message of great works? 
There is only one consistent solution: the ‘esoteric’ teaching here 
can be only the insufficiency of the very distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric: namely, the scandalous fact that there is more 
truth in the exoteric ‘public’ teaching than in the esoteric secret, that the 
very writers who endeavour to dupe the uneducated by encoding 
their true message are, in their turn, the ones who are truly 
duped. What, then, if the true secret of the Straussians (and, 
perhaps, of Strauss himself) is not their secret disbelief, their cruel 
Nietzschean world-view, but their disavowed belief? The same 
goes even for Hitler — even a superficial reading of Mein Kampf 
leaves us perplexed when we try to answer a simple question: 
does Hitler believe himself or not? The only consistent answer is: 
both yes and no. On the one hand, it is clear that Hitler con- 
sciously ‘manipulates’: sometimes — for example, when he 
emphasizes how, in order to dominate the crowds and arouse 
their passions, one should present them with a simplified image of 
the one great Enemy on whom all the blame is put — he even 
directly shows his hand. On the other, it is no less clear that he 
gets passionately immersed in his own lore. 

And perhaps the nostalgic longing permeating Strauss’s writings 
is precisely the yearning for the (premodern) period when the 
simple opposition between esoteric and exoteric was still 
sustainable.'* This is where the liberal paranoia about the neo- 
Straussian conspiracy of the ideological group controlling the Bush 
administration falls short. If anything, the Straussian neocons 
bring out the implicit paradox of Strauss’s teaching: they bring into 
public view the difference between the public lie and the secret 
truth. That is to say: is there still, in the contemporary USA, an 
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ordinary girl — it’s the aura of transgression, of entering a pro- 
hibited domain, which makes her so attractive; it’s the force and 
excess of my imagination over her reality!’ Such a direct insight is 
clearly a kind of ‘pragmatic contradiction’ which, when it is 
effectively assumed, ruins my desire. Truly forbidden knowledge 
is thus not the full knowledge of the reality of the beloved, but 
the very knowledge that there is nothing to learn about the reality 
of the object, that what makes the object the cause of my desire is 
the prohibited place it occupies. 

In a homologous way, the same goes for the functioning of 
prohibitions under Stalinism: what was prohibited was not only 
the public (or any other, for that matter) critique of the ruling 
regime, but, even more, the public enunciation of this very 
prohibition. So when the accused in a Stalinist show trial con- 
fessed his rejection of Communist rule, it is not enough to say 
that we are dealing with a kind of ‘return of the repressed’, or 
that he publicly stated the prohibited secret desire of the majority; 
what was much more crucial was that those who publicly criti- 
cized Communist rule revealed the inconsistency of the ruling 
ideology: they practised not a prohibited right (to free speech) but 
one that was publicly guaranteed and secretly prohibited. 

This is why the stance of maintaining a proper distance towards 
the beloved object in order not to disturb its spell is a sure sign of 
false love: true love is not ‘afraid to get too close’, it is a readiness 
to accept the beloved object in all its common reality and, 
simultaneously, retain its sublime status — or, to paraphrase Hegel’s 
paraphrase of Martin Luther, to recognize the rose of the sublime in 
the cross of everyday vulgarity. 

And the political lesson (or, rather, implication) of this stance 
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